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ABSTRACT 



The possibility of promoting community development as 
well-being through a community learning ethos was examined to determine 
whether learning can be used to develop a framework for conceptualizing 
community well-being in order to contribute to Australia's regional 
sustainability. The examination focused on the following: the relationship 
between learning and community sustainability; indicators of community 
well-being; "critical learning" as the basis for positive community learning; 
learning in collectives; organizational learning; and values, group learning, 
and communities of practice. The following conclusions were reached: (1) 

learning consists of sets of valued social practices that depend on 
prevailing social and economic conditions; (2) the valued knowledge and 
skills around which learning occurs are constructed in and by groups as they 
learn for common purposes; (3) environmental turbulence, knowledge as a 
primary source, multidimensional change, more permeable and fuzzy boundaries, 
reduced time frames, and internationalization are forces that shape 
organizations and regional communities; (4) community development and/or 
sustainability can be achieved through sets of strategies based on 
reconciling differences in value sets in achieving common purposes, spurred 
by an ethos of critique as communities seek to understand their nature and 
role in their own construction and reconstruction. (MN) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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Introduction: 

The ‘Regional and Community De- 
velopment Unit’ within the centre for 
Research and Learning in Regional Aus- 
tralia is at the University of Tasmania. 
Several team members are investigating 
how ‘learning’ occurs in various con- 
texts, for example in the workplace, in 
the rural sector and in the community. 
This activity has highlighted a need for 
learning communities raising the ques- 
tions of how isolated regional commu- 
nities are to survive and how learning 
contributes to their sustainability. 

With the reduction of some commu- 
nity populations and services, answers 
on how to predict decline, to ensure 
against decline and/or to reconstaict 
after decline is the foremost concern of 
the “Regional and Community Devel- 
opment Unit’. The answer may under- 
lie comparative communities recognised 
for their ‘community spirit’, cohesion, 
sense of belonging, achievements and 
social capital. With the assumption that 
a ‘healthy - interactive’ community has 
the potential to be sustainable. Ian Falk 
and Lesley Harrison who head the ‘Re- 
gional and Community Development 
Unit’ are currently examining three dis- 
tinct communities and the role learning 
has in those environments. 
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This paper then examines the differ- 
ent meanings of learning and seeks to 
show how learning as a set of social prac- 
tices, has certain valued characteristics, 
functions and purposes according to 
social work patterns with an increased 
influence on group interactions. 

Profiles: 

Ian Falk is Director of the national 
key centre, the Centre for Research and 
Learning in Regional Australia. The 
Centre is funded through the Austral- 
ian National Training Authority as well 
as through industry. Ian is also Sub 
Dean of Adult and Vocational Educa- 
tion and Senior lecturer at the Univer- 
sity of Tasmania. His interests include 
learning societies and learning commu- 
nities, communication, adult learning, 
language literacy and discourse. His 
particular sociological emphases lie in 
the relationships between discourse, 
knowledge and ideology, he has pub- 
lished papers and book chapters around 
these themes as well as papers which 
examine the practical applications of a 
critical theoretical derivation for educa- 
tion, training and policy matters. 

Lesley Harrison is a researcher witliin 
the Centre for Research and Learning 
in Regional Australia. She is also the 
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' Associate Sub Dean of the Bachelor of 
Adult and Vocational Education, lectur- 
ing in Community and Public Educa- 
tion with a strong community develop- 
ment emphasis. Her interests include 
adult learning, informal learning and 
recognising prior learning, publishing a 
research thesis and several conference 
papers on these topics. 



Learning and Community 
Sustainability 

Can learning be used to develop a 
framework for conceptualising commu- 
nity well-being and by so doing contrib- 
ute to Australia’s regional sustainability? 
Economic rationalist based indicators 
such as unemployment levels are often 
used by communities as indicators of 
community well-being. For communi- 
ties in regional Australia which are un- 
sustainable, marginally sustainable or 
sustainable, there is an issue that eco- 
nomic rationalism has failed rural Aus- 
tralia. Poor community self-image in 
matters such as unemployment can cre- 
ate further damage. Following a search 
of the literature, there appears to be no 
overall conceptualisation or rationale of 
a “learning society”, “learning organisa- 
tion” or “learning community” which 
identifies how group learning differs 
from the summative learning impacts of 
the individual members who learn in 
each of these sets. It is the aim of the 
paper to explore the possibility of pro- 
moting community development as 
well-being through a community learn- 
ing ethos, which is forwarded as a re- 
placement for stagnant development 
based on economic rationalist models. 



The notion of group (team, commu- 
nity, organisation) learning is explored 
in terms of shared value-sets and pur- 
poses for learning, which helps in the 
task of separating notions of group learn- 
ing equating or not with the sum of the 
individual learning parts. Once again, 
using the notions of value-sets and re- 
cent work on distributed knowledge, 
the tentative conclusion is reached that, 
in terms of alternatives for “community 
development” in employment level 
terms, “community learning” of the fu- 
ture can be defined as learning events 
shaped around shared value-sets, where 
the overall purposes for the learning 
events are for identified and shared com- 
munity values. 

Indicators of Community Well- 
Being 

Sustainability, regional and commu- 
nity development share strong under- 
lying needs. There is the need to accept 
and implement change, the need for ac- 
cepting diverse values and views, learn- 
ing to work together, developing alter- 
native means of reaching goals, leader- 
ship issues and team work. There are 
symbolic terms which signify the strug- 
gle various individuals and groups are 
engaged in to fulfil these needs. Vari- 
ous terms are used commonly in the 
field of practice and research loosely en- 
compassed by “community develop- 
ment”. These are terms such as “devel- 
opment”, “empowerment”, “critical 
thinking”, “social construction”, “build- 
ing a sense of community”, “achieve- 
ment and assessment of objectives”, 
“learning to make decisions”,. The 
Community Development Society in 
the US uses language such as “capacity 
building” “empoweiTnent” (again), “self 
help” and “local control” (Hustedde, 
1997). Fundamental to all these notions 
is a Gipacity to learn. In some cases learn- 



ing is a direct synonym for the other 
terms. Yet learning in its own right 
seems to have received little attention 
as a strategic process for implementing 
sustainability for regions and commu- 
nities. 

This paper focuses on the regional 
nodule of a “community” in order to 
expand the basis for using understand- 
ing about the nature of learning princi- 
ples and practice to bring about change 
for sustainability in regional areas. 
More, the paper teases out possible com- 
ponents of what it might mean to cre- 
ate a “learning community” as a possi- 
ble alternative to, to supplement, tradi- 
tional indicators of well-being such as 
“unemployment” . 

Communities frequently develop 
their self-image and resulting degree of 
functionality more on indicators based 
on economic rationalism than other in- 
dicators of community activity such as 
membership of clubs, volunteer work 
and so on. Unemployment levels, for 
example, are often used by communi- 
ties as indicators of community well- 
being (e.g., Simmonds, 1997: l6) Unem- 
ployment affects a community in more 
ways than one, including its youth sec- 
tor who often have to move to larger 
centres in order to improve their 
chances of gaining employment. Wlien 
changes to the agricultural sector and 
related “bad times” are combined with 
the contemporary moves to resource 
rationalisation, evidenced in regional 
centres by the closure of services such 
as banking, medical and government 
offices, it is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult for rural communities to sustain 
a positive outlook amid such poor eco- 
nomic times. For communities in re- 
gional Australia ranging from unsustain- 
able or marginally sustainable to sustain- 
able, there is an issue that economic in- 



dicators such as poor “employment self 
image” of the community can create 
further damage by acting as the only ref- 
erence point for being a successful com- 
munity. 

By contrast, so-called “good” commu- 
nities are reported to exhibit certain 
characteristics coming to be termed “so- 
cial capital” (e.g., Pumam, 1993; Queens- 
land Department of Local Government 
and Planning, 1996). As an example, a 
regional daily newspaper of Tasmania’s 
northern region reports on the town- 
ship of Deloraine, which won die “1997 
Australian Community of the Year”. It 
uses words ranging from “pride” (Edi- 
tor, 1997: 8), to those of Voss (1997:7): 
“spirit”, “teamwork”, “working to- 
gether”, “friendly”, “support for each 
other”, “everybody pulls together”, “co- 
operation between everyone”, “all walks 
of life working together”, “people band 
together... on a project”, “grassroots 
community action”, and: 

What has been our strength is we’ve 
brought different lifestyles, different 
ideas and different views together and 
moulded them into this community 
outlook (Voss, 1997: 7) 

The achievement is apparently even 
more noteworthy when set against the 
original impetus for repairing the com- 
munity divisions of a decade or more 
ago caused by the “greenies” versus the 

conservative residents: or “ tlie good, 

honest old timers” as Voss (1997: 7) 
quotes one resident. 

It can be said that the Deloraine com- 
munity had certainly been engaged in 
constant “learning”. It has learned that 
there are benefits to working together 
for common purposes, and it has cer- 
tainly demonstrated that it had learned 
to share certain values in order to 



achieve common purposes. Also, the 
various factions and groups whose val- 
ues originally did not coincide, have 
presumably both maintained their in- 
dividual (or separate group) values, and 
learned some new values about the ben- 
efits of sharing goals while retaining di- 
versity. 

‘Critical Learning’ as the Basis for 
Positive Community Learning 

Any kmd of non-reflexive learning re- 
quired the social participants to have an 
understanding and knowledge of soci- 
ety and the ways it works. This includes 
understandings of cultural diversity, the 
ways power and control interplay 
through social institutions and organi- 
sations, to the extent to which social par- 
ticipants make sense of and act on those 
forces and interactions. Critical learn- 
ing would require that participants in 
the learning process understand and 
make connections between (a) individu- 
als with their distinctive capabilities and 
experiences, (b) collectives (including 
groups, networks, teams) and (c) clus- 
ters of collectives (for example, more 
than one group or network which make 
up a community). 

Such understandings must be taken 
into account as communities seek to re- 
establish their identity and viability in 
the post-economic rationalist era. The 
learning involved in such community 
processes will need to display features 
of critical learning described above, and 
will most often occur in groups. 

Learning in Collectives 

In order to explain how community 
well-being might (or might not) relate 
to a community learning ethos, I will 
now look at the rationale for changes 
to conceptions of learning and some of 
the features of “new” learning. New 
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constructions and meanings of learning 
range from individuals linking and 
learning with instant and interactive glo- 
bal electronic network groups to the 
learning collectives of work teams of the 
future whose group learning is in an 
environment characterised by knowl- 
edge and skills which is distributed 
across other people and objects. 

Organisational Learning 

It is commonly identified that West- 
ern society (at least) is experiencing a 
burst of rapid change in what is some- 
times known as the information or tech- 
nological revolution, or even the “dig- 
ital renaissance” (Splender, 1997: Syte 4). 
The nature of the changes have been 
discussed for at least two decades, but 
seems to crystallise around these six 
points made by Field (1995: 151-154). 

It should be noted that Field is discuss- 
ing these points in relation to organisa- - 
tional learning in modern enterprises, 
but we think of regional communities 
as being affected by the same forces as 
paraphrased here: 

* Environmental turbulence 

The speed of change plus amount of 

information produces a pressure to learn 
more, and more quickly; 

* Knowledge as a primary source 

The decline of the manufacturing and 

growth of service and information 
industries means organisations will de- 
pend more on the capacity to extend 
knowledge and apply it effectively; 

* Multi-dimensional cha nge 

Integrated change across all sections 

of an organisation (e.g., employee rela- 
tions, work organisation, skills, technol- 
ogy and information management) pro- 
duces a need to know more across 
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boundaries of specialities; 

* More permeable, fuzzy bounda- 
ries 

A breakdown of barriers between in- 
side and outside the organisation, stra- 
tegic alliances formed, visits across 
sites for, e.g., benchmaking, layers of 
internal management are flatter, com- 
puter and other networks facilitate col- 
laboration and sharing, which pro- 
duces a huge knowledge flow and ne- 
cessity to learn; 

* Reduced timeframes 

The pressure of reduced time frames 
results in a need to absorb new concepts, 
values and integrate new software and 
hardware; 

* Internationalisation 

Instant global communication and 
trade in a deregulated environment 
means a magnified urgency for a flex- 
ibly trained workforce in responsive 
organisations. 

While the context for Field’s discus- 
sion is that of organisational learning, 
it can be seen how each of these influ- 
ences is equally as applicable at the level 
of the broader society. 

Values, Group Learning and Commu- 
nities of Practice 

As noted earlier, people and groups 
of people in a society have sets of values 
which I will call “value-sets” from now 
on. Some of these value-sets may be 
shared across all elements of the com- 
munity. Other values and value-sets 
differ from one group or individual to 
another, while some values are specific 
to a particular individual, team, commu- 







nity or organisation. 

These values interact with each other 
when individuals, organisations and 
communities mix together. These in- 
teractions can be neutral, positive or 
negative. But it is the interactions be- 
tween groups and people’s values which 
result in change. The sets of values are 
often called “cultures” and this is a term 
often used in relation to organisational 
change, where-bringing about change is 
likened to changing the “culture” of that 
organisation, workplace, team or indi- 
vidual. 

Because these value-systems are inter- 
linked, there are strong forces against 
change in any part of society. Change 
in any one part of society will result in 
connected “reactionary” ripples which 
serve to maintain the status quo. 

Communities of Practice 

According to Gee (1997), learning in 
the workplaces of the future will be 
marked by the following seven charac- 
teristics, consistent with Field’s six con- 
ditions for modern learning organisa- 
tions, summarised and largely (I hope) 
reflecting Gee’s intent: 

1 . Work will be managed by projects, 
large and small; — 

2. Each project will be conducted by a 

team of workers; 

3. The project process will involve 
knowledge'wYAcP is both: 

*distributedaa:oss people, tools and 
technologies, not held in any one 
person or thing, and 

*tacitin that the knowledge is gained 
by a team and cannot be verbally 
explained easily, and is built into the 
ways people communicate with 
team members and their work environ- 
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merit; 

4. 'rhe process forms a network-like sys- 
tem of people, technologies and things 
in complete interaction where no one 
aspect contains (or need contain)the 
whole body of knowledge; 

5. New workers are apprenticed into 
the network not primarily by overt 
instruction but by acquiring the tacit 
knowledge that is built into the system; 

6. In this process knowledge is dis- 
persed, meaning that that there is no- 
need, given modem information and 
communication technology, for team 
members to be in the same place (geog- 
raphy) or always to communicate face 
to face; 

7. Workers in these teams must: 

*have extensive not just intensive 

knowledge, 

*shed narrow specialties and perform 
functions that integrate and o v e r - 
lap with other people’s functions 
*must understand the whole process 
and all functions within it. 

These features of Communities of 
Practice are compatible with the 
thoughts put forward in this paper about 
learning communities, and the signifi- 
cance of sharing values and purposes. 

Conclusions and Summary 

The paper argues that a reformulation 
of “learning” as a basis _Jfor 
reconceptualising the well-being of a 
community requires an explanation of 
meanings and characteristics of learning 
in contemporary society. I suggest that 
“learning” consists of sets of valued so- 
cial practices which vary from time to 
time and place to place depending on 
prevailing social and economic condi- 
tions. The importance of values lies as 



well in another direction, in that the 
values-sets held by individuals, groups 
ad societies vary from one to the other, 
and the valued knowledge and skills 
around which the learning occurs is so- 
cially constmcted - meaning constmcted 
in and by groups as they learn towards 
common purposes. 

The features of learning are influenced 
by general societal trends associated 
with times of rapid social and techno- 
logical change. The identifying features 
of contemporary learning are also influ- 
enced by specific aspects associated with 
learning processes. 

The paper has made a start at explain- 
ing the different meanings for learning 
by showing how learning, as a set of 
social practices, has acquired certain val- 
ued characteristics, functions and pur- 
poses in accord with different social and 
work patterns. These patterns are char- 
acterised by a recognition of the increas- 
ing influences of group interactions on 
present meanings of learning, while in- 
corporating an account of individual 
learning processes as a component of the 
learning process. 

- Environmental turbulence, knowl- 
edge as a primary source, multi-dimen- 
sional change, more permeable and 
fuz2y boundaries, reduced time frames 
and internationalisation are the six re- 
cent areas of change identified in the lit- 
erature. The learning is required in- 
stantly and constantly, and this contrib- 
utes to its being of a qualitatively differ- 
ent nature from the more formal and 
traditional, school-like understandings 
of what were mainly individual con- 
staictions of learning. 



Learning is a response to a purpose 
and differencei change from one value- 
set to another). Learning can be used 
for the purpose of achieving (largely) 
peaceful social change. In many ways, 
the purpose is shaped by, and overlaps 
with, the differences in value-sets. 
Value-sets are held by individuals, 
groups including geographically defined 
communities based on, say, a township, 
organisations, institutions and societies. 
As a result, it is reas onable to argue that 
community learning occurs in pursuit 
of a purpose, and that the participants 
in the process share underlying values 
and value-sets which shape the common 
purpose. At the same time, a learning 
community will value the diverse val- 
ues, skills and knowledge which are not 
immediately implicated-in the shared 
purpose and values of the community 
effort in question. 
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